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Men Under Reconstruction 


It is nonsensical to say that church people for the most part 
think that they’re any better than the people outside the 
church; with very few exceptions they think nothing of the 
kind. It is in fact because they know that they’re very far 
from good, and would like to be better men and women, that 
they seek the help of God in worship and prayer. This makes 
such a difference to their daily lives that they naturally want 
other people to come in and share what they have found so 
valuable. Sometimes this looks to the non-churchgoer like 
a “holier-than-thou” attitude. But it is nothing of the kind. 
§ Christians are in fact men and women “under reconstruc- 
tion.” Through contact with the live Spirit of the live God, 
they have come to see that inwardly their lives are a bit of 
a mess and that, with nothing but their own resources to draw 
upon, there is very little they can do about it. 


—J. B. Phillips in Is God at Home? just published 
by Abingdon Press, Nashville & New York. 











Letters to the Editors 


“Real” Celebration of Centennial Is Urged 





1961 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I noted with pleasure the General As- 
sembly’s plan for a centennial celebration 
of our church. Why not make it a real 
cause for celebrating by planning a re- 
union of the Presbyterian churches in 
1961? 

L. RANDOLPH HARRISON. 
Norfolk, Va. 


° ee 
American Visitor 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Zealand. I came to Britain 
in 1955 as a delegate to the General As- 
semblies in England, Scotland.and Ire- 
land, and remained to preach in St. Johns 
Parish Church in Edinburgh for the 
winter. Last summer I toured Europe 
and the Holy Land and now I am com- 
pleting a preaching locum in England. 

I plan to return to New Zealand via U. 
S. A. leaving Liverpool on June 26. I 
arrive in New York on July 3 and leave 
San Francisco for New Zealand on August 
2. I would be available for pulpit supply, 
if required, on July 14, 21 on the east 
side of the States, and perhaps July 28 on 
the west side. My address is The Manse, 
177 Corporation St., Stafford, Statt, Eng 
land, until June 23 and thereafter c/o 
American Express New York, until July 
mss 3 
I write as above so that I may take any 
opportunities to see something of the 
work of the sister church in the U. S.... 

Ian D. MacGrecor. 


Summer Study 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am a public school teacher who would 
like to study the Bible during the sum- 
mer. Can you supply the names of any 
schools that offer such classes? I would 
like to work toward certification as a Di- 
rector of Christian Education. 

NAME. 


QUERY: Any suggestions? Editors. 


Hymn-of-the-Month 
To THE OvuTLOOK: 

Is there a Hymn-of-the-Month nowadays. 
I can’t find it anywhere. . 

TEXAS. 

Notre—See the Presbyterian Calendar 
each month. The entire list appeared here 
when it became available (OUTLOOK, Nov. 
19, 1956). 


° 
First 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

In a special meeting of Mangum Presby- 
tery, one of the candidates under its care, 
Miss Eugenia Hopper, was commissioned 
to the work of Christian education. For 
the past two years she has studied in the 
Department of Christian Education of 
Austin Theological Seminary and has re- 
ceived the seminary’s first degree of Mas- 
ter of Christian Education. Hiss Hopper 
will study in Mexico City this summer in 
preparation for the position as Director of 
Student Life at the Pan-American School 
at Kingsville, Texas. 

WiiLiAM H. Foster. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Thanks 
To THE OUTLOOK: 
——_—-. 

. Needless to say, or is it, that we 
appreciate the good work of THE OUTLOOK. 
We look forward to it each week with 
much interest and are not disappointed 
when it comes. 

LOUISIANA, 





| Wilbur La Roe Said: | 


NOTE—Some of the paragraphs already 
on file with us at the time of Dr. La Roe’s 
death will appear here until they have been 
completed.—Editors. 





Feeling God’s Presence. The lay- 
man whose heart has really been won by 
Jesus Christ has a constant feeling of 
God’s presence. God is with him in the 
home, in the office, on the farm, in every 
friendship, in ever personal contact. One 
of our great leaders, Charles B. Temple- 
ton, concerned because so many laymen 
seem to turn to God only when they are 
in trouble, reminds us that God “should 
not be used in the same way that we use 
a hot-water bottle, when we need relief 
from distress.” On the contrary, we 
should lean on God every minute and 
he should be so close to us that he in- 
fluences everything we do and say, every 
letter we write, every friendship we make, 
every business deal. 


Don’t Drink Water. Guests of the 
Hilton Hotel chain, of which a distin- 
guished citizen, Conrad Hilton, is presi- 
dent, are invited not to drink water. The 
following offensive label is attached to 
drinking glasses in such a hotel as the 
New Yorker: 

WHY DRINK WATER ALONE 
When you can enjoy a bottle of 
HILTON SCOTCH, $9.75 or 
HILTON BOURBON, $8.00 
Plus 2 bottles of Soda 
or Ginger Ale and Ice 
CALL ROOM SERVICE 

Mr. Hilton made public not long ago 
a beautiful prayer, accompanied by a 
picture of Uncle Sam on his knees in 
prayer. Part of the prayer reads as fol- 
“We have left your altars to 
serve the false gods of money and pleas- 
ure and power.” 


lows: 


Confident Living. There is too much 
fear in our world, too much worry, and 
Christian laymen are not entirely free 
from either. Oswald Chambers, one of 
the greatest Christians who ever lived, 
says that if we are true Christians we 
will have the feeling that God engineers 
all our circumstances. If I truly love 
God, and truly lean on Him, He will 
arrange all my circumstances. If only 
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we had the faith to believe that the lov- 
ing God who gave us life will not desert 
us during life! Life has its valleys as 
well as its mountain tops; indeed if there 
were no valleys there would be no moun- 
tain tops. But God is with us in the 
valleys, too. 





And Related Events F 








NOTE—U:S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


JUNE 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Psalms, 
Book 1 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.) Jesus, thou 
joy of loving hearts, Hymnbook 215. 

June 1-30, General Fund agencies season 
(U. S.). 

June 4-7, General Synod, Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

June 5-14, General Assembly, Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, Vancouver. 

June 6-11, General Synod, Reformed 
Church in America, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

June 9, Pentecost (Whitsunday), Chil- 
dren’s Day; Christian Unity Sunday, 
NCC. 

June 12-17, General Assembly, 
Presbyterian Church, 
Ohio. 

June 13, Founders Day, Japan 
tional Christian University. 


United 
New Concord, 


Interna- 


June 16-22, Association of Council Sec- 
retaries, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
June 20, Cumberland Presbyterian Gen- 


eral Assembly, Evansville, Ind. 

June 24, Montreat Conferences open. 

June 26-July 3, Westminster Fellowship 
National Assembly (USA), Grinneil, 
Iowa. 

June 28-30, Trustees of Protestant Church- 
Related Colleges, Lake Junaluska, N. C. 


JULY 
Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Hebrews. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), For all the 
saints, Hymnbook 425. 
July 4, Independence Day. 
July 23-27, McCormick Seminary Summer 
Conference, Chicago, Il. 


MONTREAT, N. C., CONFERENCES 
June 24-28, Young Adults. 
June 25-27, Synod of North Carolina. 
June 27-July 1, Children’s Work Council. 
July 2-11, School for Leaders. 


July 11-14, Superintendents’ Conference. 
July 11-16, Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


July 11-16, 
July 17-24, 
July 25-31, 
July 25-31, 


Women’s Advisory Council. 
Women’s Training School. 
World Missions Chairmen. 
World Missions Conference. 
Aug. 1-7, Church Music Conference. 
Aug. 8-14, Church Extension Conference. 
Aug. 15-16, Stated Clerks’ Conference. 
Aug. 15-25, Bible Conference. 

Aug. 20-22, Ministers’ Wives’ Forum. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship; Westminster Fellowship. 

MASSANETTA SPRINGS 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Aug. 19-Sept. 1, Bible Conference 
School for Pastors. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





Church of Scotland Assembly actions 

include: A request to the United States 
and Soviet Russia to agree to limit the 
use of nuclear weapons. . . . The Assem- 
bly also submitted to its presbyteries a 
proposal that women be permitted to 
serve as elders. . . . Protestants need a 
clear-cut definition of “separation of 
church and state,’”’” Claud D. Nelson re- 
cently told the Church Conference of 
Social Work. The term, he said, is used 
as a shibboleth, more than anything else. 
... Both Roman Catholic and Missouri- 
Synod Lutheran leaders have struck back 
at the Presbyterian, USA, study of paro- 
chial schools. . . . Waldo Beach, Duke 
Divinity School professor, recently called 
for people of his state (North Carolina) 
to sit down together in their churches 
and prepare for integration. “It is a 
paradox in the South,” he said, “that the 
church, with its enormous prestige, has 
so little influence on the culture.” 
Ihe Convocations of Canterbury and 
York (Church of England) commend- 
ed the report on closer relations be- 
tween Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
to the churches for study but postponed 
any action until after next year’s Lam- 
beth Conference discussion. .. . The same 
Convocations took their first official ac- 
tion condemning the apartheid (segrega- 
tion policies sponsored by the government 
of Scuth Africa, especially as they affect 
religion and education. . . . After it was 
attacked in many quarters, a bill pro- 
viding for the sterilization of any woman 
on the public welfare rolls who might 
have two or more illegitimate children 
was killed by the North Carolina Senate 
at the request of its sponsor... . Roman 
Catholic bishops of Connecticut, in a 
»astoral letter to their churches, declared 
that parochial school students should be 
transported in public buses as a matter 
“of fundamental justice.”. . . Greek Or- 
thodox Archbishop Michael said recently 
that the churchgoing practice of President 
Eisenhower and other government lead- 
ers has helped greatly in the revival of 
religion in America. A study made 
tor the Los Angeles Church Federation 
says there are too many religious radio 
and TV programs and that they have very 
few listeners and viewers. S. Franklin 
Mack, National Council broadcasting 
and film official, said, “It looks as though 
much religious broadcasting is ‘beating 
a dead horse.’ 


COMMITTEES NAMED 


Committees appointed by the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Assembly’s Moderator, Wil- 
liam M. Elliott, Jr., just before leaving 
for conferences in Korea for six weeks, 
are as follows: 


Ad Interim Committees 

DivoRcE AND RE-MARRIAGE-— Wm. H. 
Kadel, Orlando, Fla., convener; James E. 
Bear, Richmond, Va.; H. Louis Patrick, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. Malcolm Murchison, 
Concord, N. C.; Samuel S. Wiley, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn.; R. F. Kennon, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Jos. B. Fraser, Hinesville, 
Ga. 

To Stupy MonTREAT—Massey M. Heltzel, 
Richmond, Va., convener; James P. F. 
Stevenson, Clarksdale, Miss.; Chas. G. 
Rose, Jr., Fayetteville, N. C.; D. Brantley 
Burns, Knoxville, Tenn.; Emile Dieth, 
New Orleans, La. 

SALARY SCALES OF ASSEMBLY ACENCIES— 
Halbert M. Jones, Laurinburg, N. C.; 
Henry H. Bryant, San Antonio, Texas; 
Paul E. Newey, Decatur, Ga.; Edmond 
K. Lindsay, Greenville, S. C.; David T. 
Young, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Tue Lorp’s Day—Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va., convener: James A. 
Overholser, Hot Springs, Ark.; J. Sherrard 
Rice, Tyler, Texas; A. H. Hollingsworth, 
Jr., Roanoke, Va.; John J. Deifell, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Dr. James E. Hayes, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Graham M. Connell, Raleigh, N. C. 


Permanent Committee 

CERTIFICATION OF DCEs (as authorized 
by the Report on Lay Workers)—Harry 
G. Goodykoontz, Louisville, Ky., convener; 
Sara Little, Richmond, Va.; Eubank Tay- 
lor, Gastonia, N. C.; Mrs. J. K. Fancher, 
Atlanta, Ga., Fred V. Poag, Columbia, S. 
C.; Selser R. Pickett, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
La.; Geo. Leslie, Charleston, W. Va. 


Templeton Recommends Both 


Psychoanalysis and Religion 

Da.tias, TEx. (rNs)—Charles_ B. 
Templeton, nationally known Presbyte- 
rian evangelist, said here that “doses” of 
psychoanalysis and religion taken to- 
gether can provide “spiritual and emo- 
tional medicine” for many of today’s 
problems. 

Psychoanalysis, he declared, runs 
parallel with, rather than opposite to, 
religious teachings. The former director 
of evangelism for the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, gave his views in an in- 
terview prior to starting an eight-day 
preaching mission at Highland Park 
Methodist church here. 

“Anything that reveals a person to 
himself is good,” Dr. Templeton said. 
“A need for examining and understand- 
ing one’s inner motives and thoughts has 
come from the big uncertainty that is 
gripping America today.” 


Texas 


Agency Reserves Are 
Studied by Committee 


The Synod of Texas has taken a long 
and lingering look at the status of As- 
sembly agencies and its own institutions, 
with the result that the appeal for a 20% 
increase in Assembly benevolences was 
overshadowed by an ad interim com- 
mittee report showing the Assembly agen- 
cies in better condition than other parts 
of the church’s program. 

The report said: 

“Without exception the agencies of the 
Assembly have considerable reserves 
which have increased at a _ consistent 
rate, while, with the exception of one in- 
stitution, synod’s institutions have virtual- 
ly no reserves and the working capital 
of two major institutions is impaired by 
operating deficits.” 

The so-called Texas plan, following 
1944 General Assembly recommenda- 
tions, deals with a total budget guaran- 
teeing all causes their designated gifts 
before any receives something extra, with 
all contributions going through the office 
of the synod’s treasurer. 

As a result of this policy, the synod 
was told, gifts to Assembly’s agencies by 
Texas Presbyterians have risen from 8% 
in 1936 to 11% in 1955. Under this 
new plan the synod has risen from an 
average position in giving to one of lead- 
ership in the Assembly. 

Among the features of the report pre- 
sented to the recent meeting held in the 
First church, Houston, were some per- 
sistent inquiries about the reserves being 
accumulated by Assembly agencies. The 
report said: 

“The policy of an agency which oper- 
ates its program on 80% or 90% of its 
askings and accumulates reserve funds 
is not comparable with an agency which 
receives its full askings and has to draw 
on its working capital to meet operating 
deficits.” 

In response to the charge that the 
synod does not accept its full askings, 
the report points to the announced policy 
of the Assembly: 

“That the askings sent down to the 
synod and through them to the presby- 
teries and the churches shall be the total 
amount expected by the Every-Member 
Canvass and supplementary offerings.” 


Overture 
In approving the committee report, the 
synod is overturing the General Assembly 


to authorize an ad interim study that will 
deal with the maximum reserves required 








and/or permitted to be held by each 
agency, distribution of existing reserves, 
as determined to exceed the maximum 
quantity considered essential; creation 
of a central investment agency for en- 
dowment funds and the operation of a 
Presbyterian Mortgage Agency; a more 
fully equalizing of receipts among As- 
sembly agencies and a central treasurer 
to handle such funds; uniform practices 
of auditing and accounting for all agen- 
cies; separation of the business activi- 
ties, such as printing and annuities, from 
the program phase; restrictions upon the 
boards concerning the transfers of un- 
designated funds to endowment funds. 

The synod heard a report pointing to 
the challenge of population growth with- 
in the state and a recommendation that 
it employ an executive secretary of 
Church Extension, but this was turned 
down in view of plans in the newly- 
aligned presbyteries to employ one or 
more secretaries in each. 

Toddie Lee Wynn, elder in Highland 
Park Church of Dallas, was Moderator, 
and the moderator-nominee is Malcolm 
Purcell, executive secretary of Church 
Extension in Brazos Presbytery. Mr. 
Wynn reported that $5,533,320 had been 
received in gifts and pledges in the 
$5,000,000 campaign for the synod’s in- 
stitutions and agencies. 

Austin College will claim the Assem- 
bly-authorized $5,000 Christian Educa- 
tion challenge fund for the establishment 
of pre-professional training for Chris- 
tian Education workers. 

The synod asked the Assembly’s com- 
mittee on Inter-church Relations to con- 
sider the possibility of the federation of 
the Texas Synod U. S. and Texas Synod 
USA. 

The Texas Presbyterian, synod’s 
monthly publication, now goes into 46,- 
357 Presbyterian homes. 

Gifts to the Assembly’s recent Negro 
Work campaign were reported at $225, 
542 or 99.78% of subscriptions. 


W. Kirk ALLEN. 


Lufkin, Texas. 


Non-Presbyterian Heads 
USA Board of Trustees 

San ANTONIO, TEX. (RNS)—For the 
first time a non-Presbyterian has been 
named chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Presbyterian (USA) Trinity Uni- 
versity here. The new chairman, a Meth- 
odist layman, is C. W. Miller. He is 
group manager for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
here. 

Mr. Miller succeeds Clint C. Small, 
attorney of Austin. 

The Trinity board has previously in- 
cluded non-Presbyterians, but never one 
as chairman. Mr. Miller had been vice 
chairman. The university’s president is 
James W. Laurie, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. 


4 


World Missions 





Board Policy Allows 
Affiliate Membership 

Presbyterian, U. S., missionaries in 
Japan may now become affiliated with 
other Japanese Christian bodies in their 
service. Action was taken at a recent 
meeting of the Board of World Missions 
in Nashville in relation to the constitu- 
tion of the mission that permits this 
status subject to the approval by the 
mission. The following have become 
affiliated with the Reformed Church in 
Japan: L. W. Moore, Lyle Peterson, W. 
A. McIlwaine, Benson Cain, James A. 
McAlpine, and Harold Borchert. 

These have established affiliate mem- 
bership in the Kyodan, or National 
Christian Church: John Barksdale, Wal- 
ter P. Baldwin, William P. Boyle, James 
Cogswell, and Lewis Lancaster, Jr. 

Everett Earl Gourley, Jr., Nashville, 
Tenn., and missionary to Brazil, has 
been named assistant to the candidate 
secretary of the Board effective Aug. 15. 
Mr. Gourley has been business manager 
of the West Brazil mission. Mrs. Gour- 
ley died in Brazil late last year, leaving 
two small sons. In association with Eu- 
Daniel, candidate secretary, Mr. 
Gourley’s major responsibility will be 
working with students. 

A study of Board policy in contribut- 
ing to the educational expenses for mis- 
sionary children is to be made as a result 
of a request by the Japan mission that 
Board participation be increased. The 
Board currently pays half the tuition, or 
other cost of education for missionaries’ 
children, with the parents contributing 
the other half, whether the children are 
attending a mission-supported school, as 
in the Congo, a public school, or are 
studying by the Calvert system. As a 
result of the 20% increase in the benevo- 
lence budget voted by the Birmingham 
Assembly, which would bring an increase 
of $755,000 in World Missions receipts, 
the Board has indicated that it would 
use such money in this way: 


gene 


Enlist 50 additional missionaries, $300.- 
000. 

15% salary increase for missionaries, 
$154,000. 


17% increase in field appropriations, 
$75,000. 
20% increase in relief of human need 


and distress, $25,000. 


Paul B. Freeland, Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid secretary, reported that 
religious relief organizations are now 
carrying 91% of the load of surplus com- 
modities relief distribution. 

The Board’s new building in Nashville 
will be occupied by the staff about July 
1, with dedication scheduled for Novem- 
ber 13. 

With the term of office of William M. 
Elliott, Jr., expiring as a Board mem- 
ber, James A. James, Richmond, Va., 
was named chairman. 


West Virginia 





Increased Budget 
Voted by Synod 


The 20% “across-the-board” increase 
for Assembly’s benevolences was voted 
by the (Presbyterian, U. S.) Synod of 
West Virginia at its recent meeting in 
Fayetteville, resulting in a record budget 
of $534,142. 

The synod was also encouraged by a 
report on its current $1,080,000 educa- 
tion fund campaign for Davis and Elkins 
College and Campus Christian Work. 
This is a campaign supported by the two 
Presbyterian synods—U. S. and USA— 
cooperating in the support of the college. 
With the campaign half over, and with 
60 of the 218 churches involved report- 
ing, approximately half of the money had 
been pledged. 

The synod addressed a statement to 
West Virginia Congressional represen- 
tatives in Washington and to other com- 
mittees and individuals, reminding them 
of the principle of separation of church 
and state, as opposed to “plural institu- 
tions” in the allotment of public funds 
for private educational institutions. 

Progress was reported on the develop- 
ing Bluestone conference center of the 
synod and next year’s meeting of synod 
will be held there. 

Joseph W. Raine, an elder in the Al- 
derson church, was named moderator, 
and B. B. Breitenhirt, Fayetteville pas- 
tor, is the moderator-nominee. 

BRUCE FISHER. 
Williamson, W. Va. 


Mrs. Kluttz to Head 
New Charlotte Store 


Plans for opening the new Presbyte- 
rian Book Store in Charlotte, N. C., were 
approved at the recent meeting of the 
Presbyterian U. S. Board of Christian 
Education. Mrs. Lex Kluttz, of the Rich- 
mond store, who has operated the Mon- 
treat store for the past four years, will 
become manager of the new store in Char- 
lotte when it opens in the late fall. 

The Board was told that registrations 
for the men’s convention in Miami, Fla., 
next October are running far ahead of 
the 1954 registrations for the New Or- 
leans convention. An attendance of 12,- 
000 is predicted. 

Cameron D. Deans, general manager 
of the publication division of the Board, 
told of his plans for a two-months trip to 
eight European countries during the sum- 
mer. He will interview publishers about 
the European rights for John Knox Press 
books and also will attempt to secure 
publication rights for foreign books in 
this country. 

* * * 
MEN never do evil so completely and 
cheerfully as when they do it from re- 
ligious conviction.—PASCAL’s PENSES. 
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Church and Public Schools 


Common Loyalties 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America for many years has 
expressed consistently its faith in the 
public schools* of America. This per- 
sistent reaffirmation is congenial with 
the basic principles of its Protestant 
heritage. The church’s zeal for public 
education grows out of its concern for 
persons and out of its conviction that 
the basic values of a free people can best 
be maintained through a continuing al- 
legiance to a free public school system. 
There are certain principles common to 
the church and to the public schools. 
Motivated by these principles the church 
has become increasingly responsible in 
strengthening its support of the public 
school which: 

1, Views intrinsic worth of the child 
as the object of its deepest devotion. 


) 


2. Acknowledges that all truth can 
withstand questioning and can only be 
shown to be true when questioned, and 
thus insists that the search for truth 
must be undertaken and unfettered. 

The American people have developed 
a free public school system. With these 
principles as a part of its working base, 
our church believes that the redemptive 
purposes of God may be furthered 
through the united determination that 
these principles within educational prac- 
tice shall endure. Any conscious at- 
tempt, therefore, for the church to with- 
draw from its responsibility to and for 
the public schools is in contradiction to 
the Reformed tradition. 

A world in turmoil may well discover 
our pattern of public education to be 
worthy of general adoption; indeed, there 
are some signs which now point in this 
direction. When and if adopted, the 
people of every country will find new 
freedoms from authoritarianism in all 
of its forms. We are therefore deter- 
mined that any attempt, from whatever 
quarter, calculated directly or indirectly 
to weaken an institution erected on these 
basic premises be viewed with gravity as 
to the eventual effect upon the people 
who constitute our nation and the Protes- 
tant Church. This determination in no 
way takes the place of sound and con- 
structive criticism of the public school 
or of any other human institutions; but a 
committed church must weigh with great 
care the alleged evidence as well as the 
intent of the critic in each instance of 
criticism. 

Moreover, we believe that the position 
presented by this document does no vio- 
lence to parts of the national community 
which profess other than the Protestant 
faith. 





*The term public schools as used in this 
document specifically refers to elementary 
and secondary levels of education. 


JUNE 10, 1957 


From the significant and lengthy 
study of the relationship of the 
church and the public schools 
adopted by the Omaha Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
these excerpts have been taken. 
The entire document, when avail- 
able, will merit widespread study 
and discussion.—Editors. 


Religious Pluralism, Individual Con- 
science, and School Patterns 

The American constitutional system 
has permitted and encouraged divergent 
religious beliefs and practices. The wide 
variety of personal and group response 
to religious conviction has led to one of 
the strengths of our society—religious 
pluralism. The resulting freedom to ex- 
press one’s religious conviction con- 
tributes to stability of individual person- 
ality, which in turn strengthens our so- 
cial structure. There has been the ever- 
present realization that individual con- 
science will be violated if this freedom is 
restricted by a dominant religious group; 
and so there have been developed certain 
governmental safeguards that protect all 
persons from such domination. At the 
same time, our government is not a non- 
theistic (“godless’) institution. The gov- 
ernment does not maintain that religious 
belief is unnecessary to insure a morally 
sensitive people. 

Within the permissive framework of 
this constitutional system three educa- 
tional patterns have evolved through the 
years: 

1. The privately supported — school, 
which, by its nature, is not able to pro- 
vide for the education of all children. 

2. The parochial school, which is 
created for the purpose of instilling sec- 
tarian doctrine. 

3. The public school, which offers edu- 
cation to all the children of the com- 
munity through the sharing of likenesses 
and differences, as a calculated means of 


preparing for adult democratic respon- 
sibility. ... 


Relevant Convictions 

All Presbyterians ought increasingly 
to undergird American public education. 
The church has consistently affirmed its 
sensitivity to any and all great social 
concerns. Few issues loom larger than 
the immediate needs of the public schools 
of this country. It is incumbent upon 
every member of our communion, whether 
or not he chooses to send his child to a 
public school, to help bring support to 
the public schools. All must be aware of 
the crippling effect upon any community 
of an inadequately financed, poorly 
equipped, and understaffed program of 
education. We know full well that good 
education for the individual child and 
for the total community can result only 
from well-staffed and properly-housed 


school systems. Presbyterians must join 
others to make certain that good educa- 
tion is provided for the children of every 
rural area, town, and especially the easily 
forgotten large “central city.” Securing 
and holding good teachers and providing 
individualized instruction is our con- 
cern. ... 


Educational Benefits for All and So- 
cial Stability 


The worship of God can best be prac- 
ticed by a free people whose freedom is 
secured by an educated populace. The 
church considers the state to be servant 
and not master of its people, but affirms 
that the duty of the state is to secure an 
informed citizenry competent to maintain 
free institutions and the highest degree 
of social stability. The state may prop- 
erly require that all children be educated 
either in public or private schools and 
from its tax funds provide facilities for 
public education. 

In addition to the protection of the 
community from the dangers of ignorance, 
the church, believing in the sacred char- 
acter of every child, insists that the full 
devotion of the school be directed to each 
individual child regardless of race, creed, 
intellectual capacity, and economic or 
social status. 


We believe that those parents who ed- 
ucate their children in independent (pri- 
vate) schools should be upheld in their 
right to do so, realizing, however, that 
this in no way removes from them the 
further responsibility for helping provide 
a sound education for all other children 
in the community. The vast majority of 
children, by choice or by necessity, will 
continue to be educated in the public 
schools. This group must not be for- 
gotten when a different type of school is 
sought by some parents for their children. 
An attitude of criticism toward a public 
school situation in itself demands in- 
creased effort to work for the betterment 
of the public schools of the community. 
The whole system will be in jeopardy if 
a general attitude of indifference sweeps 
any community. The individual parent 
must help solve the problem and not 
further complicate it. We dare not be 
satisfied with minimum standards. All 
children deserve the best. . . . 

* @€ ¢ 


; We as a church accept as an 
ethical obligation the responsibility of 
carrying our share of the burden under- 
girding the principle of the public school. 
This stand rests on the assumption that 
the school will continue to provide the 
climate in which children and youth 
can grow into moral and spiritual ma- 
turity. This position has grown in part 
from our religious heritage and in part 
from our estimate of the political, cul- 
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Parochial education of the 19th century had a short and troubled life 


tural, and religious situation. So far as 
the former is concerned, certain convic- 
tions have been particularly important. 
The primary task of Christian nurture, 
we believe, cannot be shifted from the 
home and church. Faith in the living 
God, we also believe, is discovered and 
deepened amid real choices, rather than 
in artificially protected situations. And, 
finally, we have always acknowledged a 
Christian responsibility to the whole 
community about us, even to those who 
do not share our faith. As for the actual 
situation, we have found it possible in 
the religiously mixed society of America 
to participate actively in institutions such 
as the government and the public schools, 
because their necessary religious impar- 
tiality generally leaves adequate room for 
the development and expression of Chris- 
tian commitment. The public schools 
in particular are shaped by the deliberate 
effort to respect the integrity of every 
child and to encourage the widest free- 
dom and discussion in the child’s search 
for truth. Having this character, they 
are an unrivalled agency for meeting the 
needs of all our people individually and 
our national society as a whole. 


The Charge of “’Godlessness” 

It is doubtful whether the charge of 
sometimes hurled at the 
public school, is understood in its full 
implieation by those who voice dissatis- 
faction, using this term. Some feel that 
because a school does not teach a par- 
ticular belief, proclaim a specific theo- 
logical tenet, nor yet engage in a certain 
religious exercise, such omission is evi- 
dence of its godless nature. We believe 
it must be remembered that the inclusion 
of an overt observance of religion does 
not necessarily provide any institution 
with a dynamic religious character. The 
real motivation of religion, in addition 
to its divine origin, receives its strength 
from persons who live as those “com- 
mitted.”” It is important, therefore, that 
the real implications be assessed. Who 
are the pupils and who are the teachers 
in the public schools? Are they godless ? 
How do they live with each other? Per- 
haps answers to these questions, coupled 
with a knowledge of what actually takes 
place in the classroom, might go far to 
alleviate fears. 

We object therefore to unwarranted 
criticism heaped upon the schools with- 
out adequate understanding of the posi- 
tion which the schools hold in the struc- 
ture of our society. Lack of understand- 
ing of their frontline importance and in- 
gratitude for the deep dedication of the 
average school teacher who clings to pro- 
found respect for the child, home, 
and church have led to the voicing of the 
reckless charge of ‘“‘godlessness” in the 
public schools. Without attempting to 


“godlessness,”’ 
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stifle legitimate evaluation of the service 
of the schools, we object, however to criti- 
cism which stems from any of the fol- 
lowing causes: 

1. Forgetfulness that a vast number of 
public school administrators and class- 
room teachers are devoted to the church 
and loyal to the place of religious convic- 
tion in the lives of children and their 
parents. 

2. Paucity of knowledge that much ma- 
terial of a religious nature is at present 
receiving respectful treatment in many 
schools. 

+. Occasional narrow sectarianism 
which would seek to use a “captive audi- 
ence” for its own ends. 

4. Defensiveness of growing parochial 
education. 

5. Unwillingness to share with public 
school people the heavy responsibilities of 
providing financial assistance and counsel 
to assure sound policy. 

6. Indifference to the discovery of im- 
proved ways and means of correlating the 
guidance services of the community, in- 
cluding those of the schools and the 
churches. 

We insist that in the presentation of 
subject matter, as it relates to the heritage 
of our people, the religious implications 
and the cultural significance of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition cannot be ig- 
nored in effective teaching. We insist 
that the political guarantees of religious 
freedom and the principle of separation 
of church and state do not require the 
elimination of the religious backgrounds 
of our heritage. It is our conviction that 
the literacy and understanding which are 
required to support a free society demand 
an educational philosophy which frees 
instruction from controlled censorship 
and which requires the explanation of 
all points of view. It is also our belief 
that this freedom is consonant with the 
Reformed faith which claims freedom of 
conscience and personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ as the guide for one’s be- 
lief. We believe that such freedom to 
explore and to develop the inquiring mind 
may be enhanced within the scope of the 
checks and balances provided in public 
control emanating from a_ pluralistic 
society. 

We hold that sound and _ objective 
scholarship, equal or superior to those 
characteristic of other teaching areas, 
must accompany any attempt to introduce 
a religious dimension into any teaching 
field. 


Cautions and Conditions 

In presenting the preceding dimensions 
of religious experiences for youth in the 
public schools, we note the following pre- 
cautions and conditions: 

1. We warn that careless planning and 
premature projection of religion into the 
school curriculum may discredit a worthy 
purpose and may violate provisions of 
state or federal constitutions. 

2. We suggest that geographical and 


community differences will allow wide ex- 
perimentation. 

3. We encourage continued examination 
of the issues involved in these religious 
dimensions through national, state, and 
local studies, conferences, commissions, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as 
within the councils of the several faiths 
and denominations. 

4. We urge that the philosophical struc- 
ture of the educative experience be con- 
stantly reexamined; that in its testing. 
the values man has derived from God 
continue to find expression and not be 
eliminated at the whim of any “natural- 
ism” as the “only” philosophy of life. 

5. We urge once again that Presby- 
terians join with all other faiths and de- 
nominations in a concern as to what 
would happen if sectarian teaching were 
imposed upon the schools of America. 


Parochial Education 

Presbyterians, by and large, have ex- 
pressed little continuing interest in the 
promotion of parochial schools.* A cen- 
tury ago the issues were debated through- 
out the church. There were those who 
felt that church-related elementary 
schools provided a sure means of nurtur- 
ing children in the Christian faith as 
a protective measure against secularism 
in other types of education. A number 
of elementary schools affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church were established in 
quick succession, but the movement was 
short-lived. The academy, similarly, 
was slowly absorbed into the growing 
public high school movement. History 
seems to indicate that most Presbyterians 
never wanted to take the step of isolat- 
ing the child’s first years of schooling 
away from the “main stream.” Some 
feared the policy of withdrawal was in- 
consistent with the church’s obligation 
to share directly in all phases of civic 
responsibility, including support of the 
enlarging public school program. Today's 
heavy concentration of Presbyterian lay- 
men and laywomen in all levels of pub- 
lic education is a major force in per- 
petuating this conviction as a national 
policy. There is every indication that 
the Presbyterian Church does not intend 
to give its support, financial or other- 
wise, to parochial elementary or second- 
ary schools. 


Right of Private Education 

Few indeed are the churchmen or edu- 
cators who would disagree with the fun- 
damental right of an individual to be 
educated in either public or non-public 
schools. We are justly proud that our 
history, written in part by court deci- 
sions, gives freedom at this point. We 


*This country has many independent 
schools, particularly on the secondary 
level, which cannot properly be classified 
as parochial schools. We are in this paper 
concerning ourselves primarily with paro- 
chial schools with only occasional refer- 
ence to the independent non-parochial 
school. 
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are strong in our feeling that this right 
must be upheld; we also believe that the 
non-public school movement must be kept 
under critical examination. Since many 
Americans are indifferent to the effect 
of parochial education upon the life of 
the community, related issues must of 
necessity be evaluated carefully by a 
thoughtful church. 


Evaluation 


Many independent (private non- 
parochial) and many parochial schools 
offer a good education in many school 
subjects, are accredited, large enough, 
and sufficiently staffed with certified 
teachers to give a well-rounded cur- 
ricular experience to enrollees. It is 
not uncommon, however, to find schools 
which prefer to remain free of accrediting 
agencies in order to organize their pro- 
gram at will. Also there are those not 
sufficiently strong to achieve accredita- 
tion standards. Many are small, poorly- 
equipped, and financially-handicapped, 
and it is doubtful if good education re- 
sults. These schools possess the unique 
right to teach religion with evangelistic 
zeal, if they so desire. Many consider 
their first duty is to indoctrinate or evan- 
gelize, even though it is to be assumed 
that, especially in parochial schools, most 
of the students bring to school with them 
a religious background supported by a 
Christian home. 

Parochial and public schools alike are 
increasing in number and size. In addi- 
tion to the long established and well 
known large systems of parochial schools, 
small Protestant schools are mushrooming 
in various parts of the country. It is to 
be expected that advocates of parochial 
education will become an increasing force 
at the educational policy-making tables 
in order to strengthen their position. 

Neither general superiority in aca- 
demic achievement nor in ethical behavior 
has been demonstrated when elementary 
and secondary students of parochial 
schools are compared with students of 
the public schools. Further, it has not 
been demonstrated that attendance at the 
elementary or secondary parochial school 
better equips persons to participate as 
Christians in the life of the total com- 
munity. Nor is it at all certain that 
attendance at parochial schools prepares 
a person to participate more fully in the 
life of the religious community. The 
moral ills, common to our society, are 
found in student population of both 
parochial and public schools. Available 
sources indicate that public school grad- 
uates of equated ability with private 
school graduates do as well or better in 
college competition. 

There is no solid evidence that would 
lead us to conclude that the transfer of 
religious knowledge to ethical practice 


is more likely to be found among paro- 
chial school children than among public 
school children nurtured in religion in 
the church and the home. The difficulty 
of measuring ethical practice and of find- 
ing the causal factors involved in be- 
havior suggests more caution in making 
comparisons than has sometimes been 
exercised by advocates of the parochial 
system. 

Some, though not all, parochial schools 
promote their type of education through 
the heaping of criticism, often using un- 
proved charges, upon public education. 
This position not only violates the in- 
tegrity of sound professional practice but 
by inference leads to confusion in the 
public mind. Superior systems, worthy 
of the name of education, will bear wit- 
ness in legitimate fashion of their own 
intrinsic worth and need not resort to 
polemics. 


Why Presbyterian Concern? 


In addition to the debatable problems 
of behavioral and academic proficiency 
other considerations approach the heart 
of the parochial school issue, to which 
the church must address itself. As Pres- 
byterians we are sensitive to certain dan- 
gers inherent within any shift of empha- 
sis in the direction of the establishment 
of parochial schools. These concerns are 
centered in the following issues: 


1. There is very real danger that as 
parochial schools become strong the pub- 
lic school system may be reduced to a 
second-rate institution. It is difficult to 
finance and to engender psychological 
drive to support competing systems of 
education. 


2. We are convinced that in the event 


parochial schools become dominant, the 
free public schools will not only be made 
less effective but the health of the body 
politic will. be weakened and freedom in 
the community diminished. 

3. It is our conviction that parochial 
education accentuates differences, causing 
social cleavage. This cannot serve the 
best interest of free inquiry as a part of 
broad educational values. A united com- 
munity calls for a setting within which 
children of all religious and cultural 
backgrounds freely mingle and develop at- 
titudes of common understanding and 
trust. 


4. We are aware that the small paro- 
chial school, of which many are being es- 
tablished, runs the risk of being incapable 
of providing the thorough education 
needed to meet the social and vocational 
problems of today. 


5. We are convinced that the cost of a 
complete parochial school education which 
involves buildings, equipment, and staff 
must be calculated against the budgetary 
needs of a denomination currently en- 
gazed in church extension, present educa- 
tional program, missions, and evangel- 
ism. This additional financial burden 
could well be unbearable. 

6. Since for most Protestants, Sunday 
church schools and youth organizations 
are still the prime educational agencies 
for religious education, it is highly doubt- 


ful if there can be a transfer of loyalty to 
another type of education capable of do- 
ing what is wanted either by the Protes- 
tant Church or the home. 


Parochial Education and Tax Funds 


Funds for the support of education 
come from several major sources: gov- 
ernmental, philanthropic, and religious. 
Obviously, the large share for public 
education comes from taxation. As costs 
continue to mount, pressures from pa- 
rochial school advocates to obtain tax 
money will increase through political 
means. Those schools backed by the 
most skilled strategists will attempt to 
influence the public by trying to prove 
that the parochial school is really a part 
of “community” education. We consider 
this implication as a prime step in vio- 
lation of constitutional guarantees against 
government support of sectarianism. 
Since fundamental principles are in- 
volved, we call attention to the high cost, 
other than fiscal, resulting from efforts 
to secure public funds for such schools. 


Convictions 


1. We therefore are unalterably op- 
posed to the use of public funds for in- 
dependent or parochial education, since 
such use virtually favors establishment 
of religion by government. We know full 
well that parochial schools, avowedly sec- 
tarian, are not amenable to the control of 
the community from which they seek sup- 
port. There is a widespread and aggres- 
sive movement which asserts that the 
parochial school is really a part of public 
education. This contention confuses the 
public and is contrary to the fact that 
parochial schools and public schools are 
erected upon entirely different founda- 
tions. Confusion in the public mind can 
result in withdrawal of support from the 
publie schools. 

2. We further believe that the seeking 
for so-called “indirect” benefits such as 
bus transportation and free textbooks con- 
stitutes another misuse of public funds 
and is predictiv® of more and wider 
planning to help finance parochial school 
education. We are opposed to the in- 
direct use of public monies for parochial 
schools even though they are expended 
under the legal category of “welfare 
funds.” We protest the tactics of those 
who cloud the issue of federal aid to pub- 
lic education by insistence that portions 
of allocat’ons of funds be used directly or 
indirectly for the benefit of non-public 
schools. 

53. We protest the practice of virtual 
donations of public school buildings, un- 
der the guise of sales, to parochial school 
systems below legitimately assessed eval- 
uation regardless of lack of public school 
population or majority registration in 
parochial schools. 


¢ & « 
An Informed Leadership 

Intelligent interaction and mutual sup- 
port between church and school must 
stem from an informed and interested 
church leadership which knows education 
and knows the schools. This can well be 
the major step toward the elimination of 


To be helpful, the church’s leadership must know education, schools 
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Church : Religion — Home 


Family 


Mother Church 


By FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


NE of the strangest contradictions 
in America today is that thousands 
of people who claim to have a high regard 
for religion are often heard running 
down the church. You might think that 
these two, religion and the church, do not 
go together, or at least can be separated 
without doing violence to either of them. 
How illogical that is! Nowhere else 
is there the slightest disposition to dis- 
pute the wisdom of taking a vague and 
intangible mood, as religion by itself 
must be, and localizing and intrenching 
it in an institution. Singling out reli- 
gious faith alone and preventing it from 
expressing itself in a concrete way does 
not make sense. What makes it all the 
worse is that many of the same critics 
who oppose it are the very people who 
complain at the church in their next 
breath because it does not deal in a prac- 
tical enough way with the common af- 
fairs of every day. 

The church, to go no further to justi- 
fy it, does as much for religion as the 
home does for family affection. Any man 
who claims to love his family but fails 
to support his home, is insincere and 
everybody knows it. It is as empty- 
headed to think of religion fulfilling itself 
without the church as it would be to ex- 
pect justice to do without the law courts 
or culture without the universities. ‘The 
church essentially embodies and expresses 
religion in exactly the same way that 
community chests do it for the benevolent 
impulses of our cities. The state itself is 
no more indispensable to patriotism, its 
corresponding emotion. 


Before the Harvest 


Within the church, in a unique way, the 
religious life is cultivated before there 


DR. FRY is president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. He delivered the ser- 
mon, from which excerpts are here taken, 
at an ecumenical service of the Omaha Gen- 
eral Assembly. 








CHURCH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


can be a harvest. Faith and goodness 
are impounded there, as swirling waters 
are behind a dam, before there can be an 
overflow to make mankind fruitful with 
the works of God. 

The church makes a strong contribu- 
tion to the unity of society. What is 
needed more than that inside our own 
nation and all over the world? Every- 
where there is a hunger for warm-hearted 
brotherhood. Where is it fed as well 
as in the fraternity of the redeemed? 
These are sadly divided days. Different 
classes of men are pulling apart from 
each other. The firmest cement to hold 
society together is the all-embracing 
church of an impartial God. 

If it is true to its charter and its Lord, 
welcoming all types and nations of people 
into its fellowship, the church deserves 
the gratitude of mankind. In the church, 
more than anywhere else on earth, there 
is a unison of human hearts that cancels 
out all the distinctions that array men 
against each other. There the tempted 
can come to be steadied whether rich or 
poor, native-born or foreign-born; there 
the discouraged can be heartened, and 
God knows there is no class antagonism 
in that; there the storm-tossed can come 
for shelter, the bruised and despairing 
for healing and hope. There men find 
each other as real brothers in the only 
way a man ever recognizes a brother: 
because they know one Father. 


For Peace on Earth 


What is the most powerful force for 
peace on earth today? Not education! 
It is possible to educate a boy for com- 
munism as well as for democracy, in 
Christianity or skepticism. Education 
increases the capacity and carries further 
the direction of all who are taught and 
can push them further apart. 

Commerce helps to bind the nations 
together. However, since its mainspring 


(Continued from page 7) 


suspicion and indifference which has 
often crippled good “face-to-face” un- 
derstandings. We warn that such in- 
teraction can only come through pastors 
and other church leaders who are willing 
to take the time to become reliably in- 
formed as to the nature, philosophy, and 
objectives of the educative process. Un- 
informed zeal has no place here, and in 
fact will be a major obstacle. There is 
a wide misunderstanding on the part 
of church leaders, especially pastors, on 
the matter of separation of church and 
state, which makes them feel justi- 
fied in assuming little or no obligation 
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toward problems of public education as 
being a part of a pastor’s responsibility. 
Churchmen should be more than nar- 
rowly concerned about specifics and, 
rather, broadly concerned about the whole 
problem of public education in the com- 
munity. School administrators have been 
asking why Protestant leaders do not 
demonstrate greater interest in the public 
schools and why they do not possess an 
articulate philosophy of education which 
would enable them to participate to good 
effect in the counsels of the community 
which are planning for better public 
schools. 


is an honorable desire for each one to 
gain a profit for himself, there is always 
danger that some will feel exploited and 
resentful. Jet planes bring the nations 
frighteningly close to each other but it 
can be for war as well as for peace. 
Knowing each other may lead to dislikes 
as well as to friendships. 

It is no accident that the world assem- 
blies of Christian churches have brought 
closer international ties among the na- 
tions than their political counterparts 
since World War II. The voluntary re- 
lief gifts of Christian people have won 
over the hearts of thousands of the hun- 
gry and shivering in all parts of the 
world because of their sincerity and un- 
selfishness. The broad level base on 
which peace must be built is the ground 
on which religion is at home! A com- 
mon humanity under a common God. 


GUEST EDITORS 
INNER CITY CHURCHES 


It is obvious that the concern of the 
whole church is needed lest our strength 
become so rooted in the suburbs that our 
culture-forming city areas continue to be 
neglected. 

It is in the inner city that Protestant 
witness and strength are most conspicu- 
ously absent—the inner city . . . where 
our witness suffers because of an historic 
retreat from radically changing commu- 
nities —JosEPH W. MERCHANT, NCC 
Director of the Urban Church Depart- 
ment. 





The cities of America are littered up 
with mutual admiration societies mas- 
querading as Christian churches. And 
the crisis in so many churches is caused 
by the fact that they think of their own 
self-preservation rather than trying to 
create community and a decent and free 
world.—G. Paut MussELMAN, National 
Urban Work Director of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 
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Footnote to the Problem of Sickness and Health 


LET’S NOT GO CRAZY 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“We beg you, brethren, not to be quick- 
ly shaken in mind or excited. . .”—II 


“I lifted my eyes to heaven, and my 
reason returned to me.’’—Daniel 4:34. 


OST of the patients in hospitals, 

Russell Dicks has said, would not 
be there if they had nothing but physical 
ailments. The majority of the patients, 
many doctors believe, have at the root of 
their bodily troubles some malaise which 
is not just bodily. The disturbed mind 
leads to the disturbed body. 

Besides these many cases, where the 
mental disease, or un-ease, is concealed 
by the physical trouble in the foreground, 
there are all the crowded hospitals for 
the mentally ill, and the ominous fact 
that mental diseases are on the increase. 
The facts are rather frightening, but 
there is one bright spot. People gener- 
ally are beginning to recognize that men- 
tal illness is just illness; there is no more 
stigma attached to it than to any other 
illness. The “curse” has been taken off 
tuberculosis, and cancer, and even lep- 
rosy, which used to be unmentionable dis- 
eases not many years ago. And now 
mental disease is beginning to be treated 
by the public, as it has long been by doc- 
tors who knew anything about it, with 
objectivity and good sense. 

Still, this does not make mental dis- 
eases any more pleasant or comfortable. 
It only helps us to fight them in the day- 
light, not the dark. One thing we know 
now: Most mental diseases are not in- 
herited. What we do inherit, as with 
tuberculosis, is not the disease itself, but 
tendencies which make us easier victims 
for attack. If there has been TB in a 
man’s family he will always take special 
care of his lungs. ‘The way to live a 
ripe old age is to have an incurable dis- 
ease in your youth.” So if there has 
been some mental quirk in some of one’s 
relatives, one can take special care of 
one’s mind. 

Not only so; one can also be on guard 
against infection, for the atmosphere of 
our modern world reeks with the germs 
of madness, so to speak. The pace at 
which people think they have to live, 
the self-imposed frustrations, the climate 
of our society, partly schizophrenic, part- 
ly moronic, is a hard one to live in and 
still keep one’s mind. 


E CAN MAKE two presupposi- 
tions about mental health just as 
we can about physical health. One is 
that to a large extent it is a personal 
responsibility of each person to keep well. 
Some disease is inevitable. The grim 
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reaper has to have something to reap 
with, and disease is his scythe. Never- 
theless there is no use in getting sick 
before we have to, and there is no sense 
in going crazy if we can help it. The 
other presupposition is that it is part of 
our business in life to help keep others 
healthy. Public health is the public’s 
business; this is as true of mental health 
as of any other kind. 

Furthermore, prevention is easier than 
cure, and worth more. Now it has been 
said that alcoholism is the only disease 
which a man can decide, in advance, 
not to have. But mental diseases are a 
class of diseases which, although not 
possible to shut out absolutely, like al- 
coholism, can still be blocked off, held 
at bay, for many a year. We can do 
something for a considerable time to keep 
the germs out, even if at last we lose the 
long battle. 

You do against mental disease what you 
do against physical, two things. One is 
to take care of what goes into your system 
in the way of food. What does your mind 
feed on? The kind of books or maga- 
zines you read, the plays you see, the 
conversations you hear, the TV and radio 
programs you watch or listen to—all this 
helps to make up your mind. And if 
what goes in builds something discon- 
nected and wobbly as a house of cards, 
you are just preparing your mind for a 
crash. If what you take into your mind 
is stale, laced with the poison of slander 
and musty with old prejudices, you are 
going to make yourself sick. Your mental 
diet should have the intellectual equiva- 
lent of vitamins and calories in plenty. 
The “preventive diet” can be a reality 
for mind as well as body. 


HE OTHER THING you do is to 
keep germs out. Some germs of mad- 
ness are well known. One is emotion, 
uncontrolled. With all due respects to 
the shades of Dr. Freud, it simply is 
not true that it is healthy to let your 
emotions go, unwholesome to repress 
them. Self-control is a mark of sanity, 
not insanitv. Lack of self-control can 
be the front door to a disease of the mind. 
All forms of emotion can be mentally 
dangerous, if allowed to run wild. But 
there are certain emotions, or emotional 
attitudes, which are especially threaten- 
ing to sanity. One of these is the habit 
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of suspicion. For other people’s actions 
there can nearly always be a generous 
explanation and a grudging, ungenerous 
one. To allow oneself always to attribute 
bad motives to other people for their 
actions, is to pave the way for the sort 
of insanity which sees the whole world 
in league against oneself. 

Another is the habit of giving way to, 
and cherishing, prejudice. Insane be- 
havior is irrational behavior; and the 
distinguishing mark of a prejudice, even 
when it happens to be a good one and 
true—the mark and sign of it is that 
it is not thought out, it has no reasons, 
can give no good reasons. Let a man get 
used to opinions without thought, preju- 
dices without reasons, and he is ready 
to step across the line into the dream- 
world where there is no real thinking at 
all. 


ERHAPS as dangerous a “mental 

germ” as can be found, is simple, 
ordinary egoism, the in-turned mind, 
Augustine’s “heart curved in upon it- 
self,” what psychologists have called in- 
troversion. The sick mind is the one 
that has lost touch with reality; and there 
is no surer way to withdraw from most 
of the reality there is, than to shrink into 


oneself. If a man in solitary confine- 
ment goes “‘stir-crazy,” no one is sur- 
prised. But a man can make his own 


steel cage out of his personal pride and 
egotism, shut the world out .. . and find, 
when madness comes knocking at the 
door, that he has no lock. 


Mental illness is not by any means so 
nearly inevitable as physical illness. It 
may be staved off for a lifetime. But 
even if not, let it be said by each of us 
who values the mind God gave him: If 
at last the men in white coats have to 
drag me out of the lake or out of the liv- 
ing room of some total stranger, let my 
friends take comfort: in all the long 
twilight, without victory but without sur- 
render, I fought as one who loved the 
light. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Speakers announced for the approach- 
ing commencement season are listed be- 
low. Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalau- 
reate preachers; (2) commencement 
speakers; (3) others. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

Lees Junior College (Ky.)—(1) 
Howard, Whitesburg, Ky.; (2) W. A. 
field, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; (3) 
Webb, University of Kentucky. 

College of the Ozarks (Ark.)—(1) 
President Winslow S. Drummond; (2) 
Ralph E. Tieje. 

Macalester (Minn.)—-(1) Clayton Wil- 
liams, Paris, France, June 9; (2) Dexter 
M. Keezer, New York, June 10. 

Missouri Valley (Mo.)—(1) Reuel E. 
Johnson, Independence, Mo.; (2) E. Clay 
Frye, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hastings (Neb.)—-(1) 
Hastings, Neb.; (2) Paul 
Philadelphia. 

Illinois—(1) Fred Hoskins, June 9; (2) 
Austin L. Wyman, Chicago, June 9. 

Monmouth (Ill.)—(1) President Robt. 
W. Gibson, June 9; (2) Geo. MacP. Doch- 
erty, Washington, D. C., June 10. 

Lafayette (Pa.)--(1) A. Appel, Protest- 
ant Federation of France, June 8; (2) 
President Rene Coty of France, June 8. 
HONORARY DEGREES 

Johnson C. Smith (N. C.)—D. D.: J. 
Riley Dungee, Henderson, N. C.; Elo L. 
Henderson, Charlotte, N. C.; LL. D.: Wm. 





John 
Ben- 
Wm. S. 


Silas 
Calvin 


Kessler, 
Payne, 
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Johnson Trent, Sr., Livingstone College. 

Grove City (Pa.)—Howard E. Kershner, 
Lloyd D. Homer, Jennerstown, Pa.; B. C. 
Hopeman, Benedict Williams, Ludwig 
von Mises. 

Illinois—D. D.: Andrew Keith Craig. 

College of the Ozarks (Ark.) D. D.: 
Kenneth McCollough, Ada, Okla.: Robt. 
B. Stewart, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Richard 
R. Northrup, Rochester, N. Y. 

Macalester (Minn.) D. H. L.: Constance 
Currie, St. Paul, Minn.; LL. D.: Clayton 
Williams, Paris, France; Dexter M. 
Keezer, New York; Litt. D.: Clifford P. 
Froelich, University of California; D. Se.: 
Jos. Neller, University of Florida; Wil- 
liam Boss, University of Minnesota. 

Occidental (Calif.)—LL. D.: Devereux 
C. Josephs, New York; U. Alexis John- 
son; D. D.: Don Emerson Hall, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 

Lincoln (Pa.)—D. Se.: 
Lean; Andrew M. Bradley, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; LL. D.: Governor Geo. M. Leader. 

Erskine (S. C.)—D. D.: F. T. White, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. W. Carson, Lan- 
caster, S. C.; D. Se.: James B. Massey, 
Jr., Norfolk Academy, Va.; LL. D.: F. E. 
Grier, Greenwood, S. C. 

Westminster (Utah)—D. D.: Robert. B. 
Shattuck, Los Angeles, Calif.; L. H. D.: 
Ira D. Black; Frank E. Duddy, Worcester, 
Mass.; LL. D.: Manford Shaw. 

Hastings (Neb.)—-Harold Roelse, Ward 
R. Conklin, Scottsbluff, Neb.; Paul Calvin 
Payne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davidson (N. C.)—In addition to May 
27 listings: LL. D.: John R. Cunningham, 
retiring president; D. D.: Plumer Smith, 
formerly of the Belgian Congo. 
EARNED DEGREES 

Louisville Seminary—Th. M.: Dean A. 
Bailey, Grenada, Miss. Thesis: The Signi- 
ficance of the Theology of the Palestinian 
Church; Michael R. Costanzo, Jefferson- 
town, Ky., An Inquiry into the Role of 
the Pastor in the Men’s Work Program 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S.; John 
A. Kirstein, Fern Creek, Ky., A Study of 
the Dualistic Approach to the Problem 
of Evil in the Writings of Edwin Lewis: 


Lionel D. Mce- 


Jos. B. Mullin, Paducah, Ky., The Risen 
Lord: A Study of the Resurrection of 
Jesus; Wm. R. Read, Brazil, A Program 


for Accelerating the Development of an 


Indigenous Presbyterian Church in Cen- 
tral Brazil. 
Duke University to Presbyterians: Ph. 


D.: Pasquale DeSanto, A Study of Jewish 
Eschatology with Special Reference to 
the Final Conflict; James McAllister, Jr., 
The Nature of Religious Knowledge in 
the Theology of Charles Hodge; Bernard 
V. Munger, Corinth, Miss., William 
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Greenough Thayer Shedd: 
Traditionalist, 1820-1894; Max E. Polley, 
Durham, N. C., The Contribution of H. 
Wheeler Robinson to the Contemporary 
Rebirth of Old Testament Theology. . 

Harvard Divinity School to Presby- 
terians: S. T. M.: William M. Alexander, 
Thomas P. Fraser, 3d, Geo. H. Kehm. 

Yale Divinity School to Presbyterians: 
Ph. D.: Van Austin Harvey, Myth as 
a Theological Device in Contemporary 
Theology; William B. Kennedy, Union 
Seminary, Va., professor-elect, The 
Genesis and Development of the Christian 
Faith and Life Series. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary— Th. M.: 
Arthur R. Haaft, Colerain, Ohio, The 
Historical Geography of Judah. 

Biblical Seminary, New York, to Pres- 
byterians—S. T. M.: Dong Geun Hong, 
Masan, Korea, The Christology of the 
Fourth Gospel; M. R. E.: Alice Vivian 
Blair, San Jose, Calif., The Creative Use 
of Music in Christian Education with 
Particular Reference to Juniors: Janie 
W. McGaughey, Atlanta, Ga., The Con- 
tribution of the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center to Christian Educa- 
tion; Lois Claire Ostensn, Decorah, Iowa, 
The Elements of Spiritual Power in the 
Devotional Writings of Francis de Fene- 
lon and E. Stanley Jones; Mary Jane 
Reimer, Ft. Collins, Colo., A Study of 


Reformed 


Suffering in the Life and Letters of 
Samuel Rutherford; Sachi Shimomura, 


Princeton, N. J., The Doctrine of Atone- 
ment in the Writings of D. M. Baillie: 
Sarah Janet Slagle, Detroit, Mich., Reason 
and Revelation in the Writings of John 
Locke. 

University of Chicago to Presbyterians: 
Ph. D.: Kenneth M. Brauner, Evenly R. 
Morros, Chicago, Ill.; Forrest Stinespring, 
Durham, N. C. 


Paul Payne Asks: 
‘How Big a Church?’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS) —- A 
prominent Presbyterian churchman pro- 
posed here that research be conducted in 
Minnesota to determine “how large a 
church can be and still be a community.” 

Paul C. Payne of Philadelphia said 
a “searching study” should be made into 
the most effective size of churches “be- 
fore we continue any farther in piling up 
monster congregations.” 

Speaking in a lecture series marking 
the centennial of Westminster Presby- 
terian church, Dr. Payne gave this def- 
inition of what he meant by a community: 

“A loving fellowship of people who care 
for each other or of people who know 
each other well enough to dislike and be 
irritated by each other and be compelled 
to learn to understand and live with and 
finally to grow into love for each other.” 

Dr. Payne, retiring general secretary 
of the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, said the churches must 
find ways of giving “strange, hurrying, 
lonely throngs of people around us an 
experience of community in the imper- 
sonal faceless life of our great cities and 
suburbs.” 

He also said the church must “min- 
ister to the community surrounding it.” 

Some city churches “are dying and 
deserving to die because they are making 
no effort to serve the neighborhood where 
they are situated,” he observed. 
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Virginia 
Full Backing Given 
Present Colleges 


In a significant action, following ex- 
tended discussion, the Synod of Virginia 
has voted to marshall all its efforts and 
resources behind the development of 
Hampden-Sydney and Mary Baldwin 
Colleges in their present locations, al- 
though Mary Baldwin is to be moved to 
a new site near Staunton. 

Discussion of this step lasted for more 
than two hours, until after 11 o’clock, 
the first evening of the synod’s meeting. 
It followed a four-year study by a large 
committee, with a technical survey hav- 
ing been conducted by noted educators 
brought in for that purpose. It was 
brought out that the educators had rec- 
ommended that the two institutions be 
combined in some metropolitan area, but 
the trustees of these institutions would 
not agree to this step. The only program 
which they would accept, which the sur- 
vey mentioned but said it did not actively 
advocate, is a vigorous program at the 
present sites. 

It was brought out that Mary Bald- 
win’s plan includes the possibility of 
becoming a coeducational institution at 
some later date. 

The synod was told that it had con- 
sidered its educational problem and dis- 
cussed it for many years, but had failed 
to do much more than talk about it. Its 


35-member Council on Educational In- | 


stitutions challenged it to launch a new 
program of interest and support. In the 
discussion it was brought out that ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 would be needed 
to begin the kind of consolidated college 
which had been recommended, while the 
program designed to bring the separate 
colleges in their separate locations to the 
level which is deemed important will cost 
something more than $8,000,000. The 
council will plan and recommend a full- 
scale financial campaign to be conducted 
on behalf of these institutions and the 
Campus Christian Life program minis- 
tering to students on other campuses. 

The final action on this step was unani- 
mous. 


No Blanket 20% 


While some of the synods are approv- 


ing the 20% increase for Assembly 


Benevolences voted by the Birmingham 


Assembly, this synod refused to do it | 


because it already has provided an in- 
crease of 28% over what was given last 
year. 

In the discussion of the proposed 20% 
increase it was pointed out that if the 


same increase were not added to other | 
portions of the total budget they would | 


be made to suffer by failing to get what 
was actually needed. 
Eldon Wilson, the synod’s executive, 
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Of interest to Presbyterians 

who are concerned in 

‘Christian Higher Education 

‘is the TRUSTEES CONFERENCE 


for trustees of church-related colleges, to be held June 28- 
30 at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina sponsored bv 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF CHURCH MEN FOR CHURCH COLLEGFS, 
THE BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S., 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH. 








ADDRESSES: 


| “The Place of the Trustee in the Church College” 
Dr. Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges. 
| “The linperative for Creative Thinking Today in Church Colleges” 
Dr. Henry T. Heald, President of the Ford Foundation. 
“A Business Man Looks at Our Church Colleges” 
Dr. Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of Board, Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
“The Role of the Trustee in Making Our Colleges Christian” 
Dr. John O. Gross, Director, Commission on Christian Higher Education. 


“4 Call to Trustees to Action” 
Mr. Milburn P. Akers, Executive Editor, Chicago Sun-Times. 


WORKSHOPS: 


The Training of Trustees 
Chancellor Chester A. Alter, University of Denver 
President A. Hollis Edens, Duke University 
Financimg the Church College 


Mr. Eugene McElvaney (SMU), Senior Vice-President, First National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Dr. Robert E. Wilson (Wooster), Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. J. Spencer Love (Davidson), Chairman of the Board, Burlington Industries, Wash- 
ington, D. [.. 


Mr. Reber Boult, Attorney, Nashville, Tennessee 


Planning a Trustee Meeting 
President Peyton N. Rhodes, Southwestern at Memphis 


President John L. Plyler, Furman University 
President Albert W. Dent, Dillard University 


Public Relations in Church Colleges 
Mr. Milburn P. Akers, Executive Editor, Chicago Sun-Times. 


Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Church Relations, Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Fducation. 


Mr. Henry O. Whitesides, Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Mr. Robert J. Sailstad, Assistant to President, Davidson College. 


Relation of Church and College 
| 


Mr. Edwin L. Jones (Brevard College, Duke University), President, J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Company. 


Mr. Frank S. Moore (Hampden-Sydney), Manager, F. S. Royster Guano Company. 


Mr. Halbert M. Jones (Flora Macdonald, Presbyterian Consolidated College), Textile 
Industrialist. 


Dr. Myron F. Wicke, Secretary, Methodist Division of Educational Institutions. 
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said he thought that if any 20 increase 
should be added it should be on the por- 
tion of the budget related to synod’s work 
and its institutions which have been made 
to suffer for lack of funds. He said the 
presentation to the Birmingham As- 
sembly showing a period when a higher 
proportion of the benevolence dollar went 
to Assembly agencies was unfortunate be- 
cause it reflected a period in the church’s 
life when there was very little church 
building go on. Now, he said, the big 
need is in Church Extension, which is 
chiefly building churches in growing and 
populous areas. After all, he went on, 
except for World Missions, gifts to As- 
sembly benevolences go primarily for 
work within the boundaries of our svnods 
and presbyteries and the largest item is 
for new churches. 

It was also pointed out on the floor 
of the synod that some of the Assembly’s 
Stewardship executives are apprehensive 
about wider effects that may be felt be- 
cause of the approved 20% increase for 
this portion of the church’s work. 


Special Offerings 

The synod approved a study of special] 
and supplementary offerings and is ask- 
ing the Assembly’s General Council to 
continue the study. 

In their reports to the synod the pres- 
byteries indicated that within the next 
three years approximately $4,000,000 
will be spent in church building projects 
in their areas. 
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The Christian Education Committee 
reported that it had studied during the 
year the need for a synod-wide youth 
conference, but it had found little senti- 
ment in favor of this movement and some 
strong opposition. The synod now con- 
ducts a Youth Leadership School instead 
of the type of large conference which it 
formerly held and the more general type 
of youth conferences is held in the pres- 
byteries. 


Pressures Are Deplored 

Synod adopted a paper presented by 
the Christian Relations Committee which 
had been approved last year because “the 
problems and tensions, to which reference 
is made, are still with us.” This paper 
makes it clear that membership in the 
Christian church has no requirements but 
affirmations of faith and that no other 
conditions are to be required. It calls 
upon “the economic, political and reli- 
gious leadership of the nation and region 
to challenge the people of the area to face 
the problems of the day in the light of 
their highest principles, their social con- 
science, and their holiest aspirations.” 

The synod deplored political, social 
and economic pressures that are being 
exerted “to prevent individuals from ex- 
pressing points of view that are not in 
keeping with the mass mind.” Such pro- 
cedure, it said, is “dangerous to the 
church as well, since it seeks to destroy 
the freedom of conscience, and to control 
the voice of the church itself.” 

This statement was urged by synod 
to be read from the pulpits of all the 
churches. 

What was formerly West Hanover 
Presbytery was changed, following re- 
alignment, to Appomattox Presbytery and 
what is now East Hanover will be revert, 
January 1, to the original Hanover Pres- 
bytery. 

Bernard E. Bain, Lynchburg, Va., suc- 
ceeded Charles J. Hollandsworth, of Nor- 
folk, as Moderator, while Philip A. Rob- 
erts, Clifton Forge pastor, won the con- 
tested post of Moderator-nominee. 
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Florida 


Synod Takes Full 
Amount of Askings 


First of the Presbyterian, U. S., synods 
to meet following the 1957 Birmingham 
Assembly was the Synod of Florida. It 
was also the first to accept in full the in- 
creased askings for Assembly agencies. 

The record budget, adopted in the 
meeting in Lakeland, totals $813,203 for 
a 31.4% increase over the current year. 
Of this total, $145,430 goes to synod’s 
causes. 

The work of two judicial commissions 
absorbed the time of many men and ac- 
tually delayed the time of adjournment. 
One commission upheld the action of St. 
Johns Presbytery in divesting Arthur A. 
Froelich of the office of the ministry and 
removing the elders of the Maitland 
church. 

In the other case, Thompson L. Casey, 
Jr., of High Springs, was sustained in 
his complaint against the action of Su- 
wannee Presbytery in preferring charges 
against a minister through a commission. 
The case in question has to do with diffi- 
culties in the Riverside Church, Jackson- 
ville, and the synod agreed that such a 
case must come before the presbytery as 
a whole and cannot be given to a com- 
mission for final action. 

In its current financial campaign for 
Columbia Seminary and the synod stu- 
dent work campaign, $367,499 on a 
$500,000 objective was reported. Stu- 
dent Work will receive 40% of the total. 
A new dormitory to be erected at Colum- 
bia Seminary will be called Florida Dor- 
mitory. 

The first unit of a home for the aged 
will be erected by the synod at Bradenton 
this year. 

It was reported that eleven demonina- 
tions now make up the Florida Council 
of Churches with a total membership of 
400,000. 

Judge Julian R. Alford, of Tallahas- 
see, succeeded Paul M. Edris, of Day- 
tona Beach, as Moderator. Ryan L. 
Wood, West Palm Beach, is Moderator- 
nominee for 1958, when the meeting will 
be held in Miami Springs within 30 days 
after adjournment of the General Assem- 
bly. 
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Recognizing God's Providence 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for June 23, 1957 
Genesis 39:1—41:52 Printed Text 39:20-23;41:46-52 


We began last week a brief study of 
the life and work of Joseph. As a lad, 
he loved to dream. And his day dreams 
were reflected in the dreams that came 
with the night. He dreamed, for ex- 
ample, that he and his brothers were 
working in the fields. His sheaf arose 
and stood upright, while his brothers’ 
sheaves came around, and did obeisance 
to his sheaf. He dreamed again that the 
sun and the moon and eleven stars made 
obeisance to him. These dreams which 
Joseph was unwise enough to tell! his 
brothers angered them greatly. They had 
not been kindly disposed toward him 
before. 

One day Joseph was sent out by his 
father to see how his brothers were get- 
ting along. He found them at Dothan, 
a pass in the mountains, where the great 
caravans passed on their way to Egypt. 
When his brothers saw him, they said 
to ane onother: ‘There comes the dream- 
er.” And they took him and threw him 
into a pit. But as they were eating their 
midday meal, they saw a caravan ap- 
proaching on its way to Egypt. Judah 
said: “What profit is it if we slay our 
brother and conceal his blood?” And 
so they drew Joseph out and sold him 
as a Slave to the Midianites. 

Joseph’s fine dreams had collapsed 
about him like a house of cards. His 
career seemed to have ended before it 
was well begun. 


1. Joseph as a Slave, 39:1-20 

1. His Rise, 1-6. The Midianites 
sold Joseph to a high Egyptian official, 
named Potiphar. Potiphar, we are told, 
was the captain of the guard, or accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, the chief of the ex- 
ecutioners. Geikie thinks that this means 
that he was at the head of what we may 
call the Egyptian State Police, which 
formed one of the corps of the army, 
though largely employed in civil duties. 

White-skinned slaves were highly- 
prized in Egypt, and Joseph was young 
and good looking. So it happened that 
he was kept in the house of his master, 
and not put to work in the fields. Here 
his character and capacities were first 
tested by personal service (cf. vs. 4, 
ministered unto him. Joseph, it may 
well be, acted first as his master’s valet, 
then as his secretary), and afterwards 
by the responsibility of general super- 
vision. When Potiphar discovered that 
Joseph performed every task assigned 
him faithfully and well, more and more 
responsibility was put upon him, until 
at last he was made the overseer of his 
master’s estate. Everything was entrust- 
ed to him, and Potiphar had to think of 
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nothing, but the food which he ate. Per- 
haps this implies that food, owing to the 
strictness of Egyptian scruples, could 
not be committed to the care of a for- 
eigner. But everything else was put in 
Joseph’s care, and from the start every- 
thing prospered under his hands. 

The sacred historian suggests that Jo- 
seph succeeded in rising to this high 
position, because of God’s blessing. 
Everyone who succeeds in life, knows, 
if he considers the matter at all, that 
his success is due in large part, to what 
some call luck, and what others call 
Providence. But surely the statement 
that God was with Joseph does not mean 
that God’s blessing was, totally unde- 
served. Dr. Taylor is right when he 
says that Joseph’s action furnishes in- 
spiration to every man struggling under 
adverse circumstances. Everything was 
against him, yet he did not despair and 
he did not lose faith in God. He ac- 
cepted the situation and made the most 
of it. He did willingly and with the 
best skill everything that was required 
at his hand. If he was to be a slave, 
Joseph was determined that he would be 
the best of slaves, and what he was re- 
quired to do he would do with his might 
and his heart. This is a very important 
consideration, and it may help to ex- 
plain why God .blessed Joseph, and why 
similar trials have such different results 
in different persons. The truth is that 
Joseph was one of those rare characters 
in which great personal attractiveness 
in manners and appearance, and good 
intellectual powers, is combined with 
high principles, fidelity to every respon- 
sibility, and an unshakable faith in God. 


2. His Fall, 7-20. But Joseph’s char- 
acter and Joseph’s faith was to undergo 
a severe test. He was tempted to sin 
by his master’s wife, who had taken a 
fancy to him, because he was so hand- 
some and good looking. The temptation 
came not once, but repeatedly, day after 
day. And it came under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. He was away from 
home, from the restraining influence of 
those whom he loved. It was a tempta- 
tion that would come with particular 
force to a young man, a temptation that 
came in the person of his mistress, a 
temptation that was dangerous to resist, 
a temptation that would open the way 
to preferment. 


But Joseph resisted the temptation 
promptly and decisively on two grounds. 
He would not sin against his master. 
“He has put everything that he has into 
my hand.” Neither would he sin against 
God. ‘How can I do this great wicked- 


ness and sin against God?” His mis- 
tress, when she saw that she could not 
accomplish her will, accused him falsely 
of the very sin from which he had wisely 
fled. And Joseph’s master believed his 
wife’s story, and threw him into prison, 
where it was expected that he would rot 
out his days. 

“So now we see him at the lowest ebb 
of his fortunes, flung down in a moment 
by a lie, from the height to which he had 
slowly been climbing, having lost the con- 
fidence of his master and earned the un- 
slumbering hatred of a wicked woman. 
He had wrecked his career by his good- 
ness. ‘What a fool!’ says the world. 
‘How badly managed things are in this 
life,’ say doubters, ‘that virtue should not 
be paid by prosperity!’ But the end, even 
the nearer end in this life, will show 
whether he was a fool, and whether things 
are so badly arranged and the lesson 
enforced by the picture of Joseph in his 
dungeon, and which young beginners in 
life have special need to learn, is that, 
come what will of it, right is right, and 
sin is sin; that consequences are never 
to deter from duty, and that it is better 
to have a clean conscience and be in 
prison than do wickedness and sit at a 
king’s table.” 

So says Dr. Alexander Maclaren. Is 
he right? Why do you think so? 


ll. Joseph as a Prisoner, 39:21— 

40:23. 

In the prison, as in the household of 
Potiphar, we note the strength of Jo- 
seph’s character; his patient trust, his 
indomitable courage and perseverance. 
This was the second time he had suf- 
fered a cruel disappointment, undeserved 
misfortune, yet not a word of complaint 
escaped his lips. ‘‘A faith expressed in 
action, not in words, upheld him. Even 
though it promised no personal reward 
he was absolutely faithful to every trust.” 
And everyone who met him liked him; 
as formerly his master and his mistress, 
though her favor was disastrous. So now 
the jailer, who found him reliable and 
successful in all that he undertook; and, 
when distinguished prisoners joined him, 
he soon won their confidence, too. Quite 
evidently he did not allow himself to 
become moody or depressed. The earlier 
weaknesses in his character were being 
purged away by what he endured. The 
result was that God blessed him as he 
had blessed him in the house of Potiphar. 
The keeper of the prison, discerning his 
worth, gave him more and more respon- 
sibility until at last he had charge of 
all the prisoners in the prison. 

Eventually his prisoners came to in- 
clude the superintendents of the Royal 
Cellar and the Roval Bakehouse, two high 
officials of the Egyptian court. One © 
morning Joseph observed that they were 
gloomy and depressed. That quick and 
ready sympathy which drew people to 
him soon elicited the explanation. They 
had both had strange dreams. There 
was, we recall, at this time a general 
belief in dreams, as a means of convey- 
ing supernatural information. In the 
case of these two officers, their anxiety 
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as to their fate added to the desire to 
learn the meaning of the strange dreams, 
which had so deeply impressed them. 
The interpretation of dreams, however, 
was a science, requiring special study. 
If they had been at liberty, they would 
have each repaired to his special sooth- 
saver or dream interpreter for an ex- 
planation. Joseph reminds them that 
the interpretation of dreams is neither 
science or magic. The man to whom God 
reveals his secrets, alone can interpret 
them. He himself does not pretend to 
interpret. But possibly God may reveal to 
him his mind. 

Thus encouraged, the Lord Chief But- 
ler disclosed to Joseph the contents of 
his dream. He had seen the whole proc- 
ess of wine-making pass before his eves 
in a few seconds. The buds appeared 
upon the vine branches, they unfolded 
into blossoms, and ripened into grapes. 
He gathered them, pressed them into 
Pharaoh’s cup, they became wine and, 
as roval cupbearer, he served the wine to 
Pharaoh. Joseph interpreted the dream 
to mean that in three days Pharaoh would 
restore the butler to his former office. 

The Lord Chief Baker then described 
his dream. It was anightmare. He had 
had three baskets upon his head. In 
the top basket there had been all sorts 
of pastries that he was carrying to the 
king. Great kites, the bird scavengers 
of Egypt, always ready to pounce down 
upon choice morsels if they have the 
slightest chance, had darted down upon 
the food, and carried it off. With the 
helplessness so common in dreams he 
could not frighten them away. Joseph 
interpreted the dream to mean that in 
three davs the baker would lose his head. 

The dreams were fulfilled, as Joseph 
had interpreted them. But the Chief 
Butler. to whose favorable remembrance 
Joseph had appealed, forgot him entirely 
till two vears later something happened 
to recall him to his mind. 
tator remarks: 


One commen- 
“The Chief Butler’s for- 
getfulness, in the enjoyment of his own 
good fortune is sadly natural. Is that 
true: We do forget those who have 
served us? Over against the ingratitude 
of the Chief Butler we have the continued 
faith of Joseph. As Marcus Dods points 
out, Joseph’s willingness to interpret the 
dreams of his fellow-prisoners proves 
that he still believed in his own, and 
that, therefore, he still trusted in the 
Providence of God. 


lll. Joseph as Prime Minister, 

41:1-45 

Two vears after the Chief Butler was 
released from prison, Pharaoh himself 
had a dream—two dreams—which his 
wise men could not interpret to Pharaoh’s 
satisfaction. (‘Wise men” like our “‘wiz- 
Magi- 
cians played a great part in the life of 
Egypt and Western Asia as it has done 
in all periods and nations, and does 
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ard’* means here wise in magic. 


even today.) One dream concerned pas- 
toral life. Seven well-fed cows (sym- 
bols of the goddess of fertility) had come 
out of the Nile, the source of Egypt’s 
fertility, but were soon devoured by seven 
lean cows. The second dream concerned 
the agricultural life. Seven good ears 
of grain came up upon one stalk, only 
to be devoured by seven empty ears. 

When Pharaoh was at his wit’s end, 
the Chief Butler suddenly thought of 
Joseph. At his suggestion, he was 
brought before the king. Joseph inter- 
preted the two dreams to mean that seven 
years of plenteous crops would be fol- 
lowed by seven years of famine. He 
suggested that during the plenteous years 
one-fifth of the produce should be gath- 
ered into public granaries and that these 
public granaries should be placed under 
the control of one man, assisted by dis- 
trict supervisors. The king was so pleased 
with Joseph’s interpretation, and with 
the policy that he had outlined to meet 
the situation, that after some consulta- 
tion with his ministers, he had Joseph 
made the chief official of the kingdom 
with autocratic power, subject only to his 
own veto. 

It seems at first that this was an ex- 
traordinary promotion. But we must re- 
member that Joseph had demonstrated 
that he had great executive ability by 
his wise and successful administration 
of the affairs of the state prison. Pharaoh 
was struck not only by the fact that 
Joseph, through the aid of his God, was 
able to interpret his dreams, but also by 
the fact that he outlined on the spot the 
policy that the nation should follow for 
the next seven years. He did not act 
hastily. He talked over the matter with 
his servants, that is, the officers of his 
kingdom, no doubt, investigated Joseph’s 
record, and came to the conclusion that 
in all the kingdom there was no man “‘so 
discreet and wise” as Joseph. 

The favor shown to Joseph and the 
high office bestowed on him was a natu- 
ral consequence. And by his marriage 
with Asenath, daughter of the priest of 
On (later Heliopolis, the educational and 
religious center of Egypt) he became con- 
nected with one of the leading Egyptian 
families. The names of his two sons 
interest us because they indicate that 
Joseph did not forget God in his pros- 
peritvy any more than he had in his ad- 
versity (41:51-53). It was God who had 
allowed him to forget the sorrows of the 
past and to enjoy the benefits of his new 
position. As Dr. Taylor points out, “It 
was his faith in God that kept him from 
despair when he was in the pit and the 
dungeon, and which now preserved him 
from pride, when he was the second ruler 
of the Kingdom and rejoicing over the 
little ones in his home.” 


For Further Consideration 


1. We have an illustration of personal 
misfortune. Misfortune at one time or 


another comes to us all. What is it that 
turns misfortune into good fortune? That 
is what we would all like to know. In 
Joseph’s case there was an element of 
providence. But it was not all provi- 
dence. There was an attractive person- 
ality, there was genuine ability, there 
was faith in God which saved him from 
despair and which made him faithful to 
every task and to every responsibility. 
Estimate the value of each of the ele- 
ments in Joseph’s success. Estimate the 
value of each in times of misfortune to- 
day. But suppose Joseph’s misfortune 
had not turned to good fortune. Sup- 
pose he had ended his days in an Egyp- 
tian prison, would he have been a fail- 
ure? Does faith in God, fidelity to one’s 
duty, always meet with its reward in 
this world? Should we remain faithful 


when there is no hope for reward? Why? 


2. We have an example of human fi- 


delity. Joseph was faithful to every task, 
to every responsibility, whether in times 
of prosperity or in times of adversity, 
whether his fidelity brought him reward 
or punishment. He was faithful as a 
boy in his father’s home. Knowing what 
we do of Joseph’s later character, it is 
hard to believe that he reported his 
brother’s misdeeds because of a tattling 
spirit. 

It is more likely that he was faithful 
to the responsibility that his father has 
laid upon him, faithful to the interests 
of all concerned. He was faithful in 
attempting to fulfill his mission in re- 
porting on the welfare of his brothers 
in Shechem, though the trip was a long 
and difficult one, and though he knew his 
brothers’ feelings regarding him. He was 
faithful as a slave in the house of Poti- 
phar, faithful to every task, though he 
had every reason to despair; faithful to 
his master and to God. He was faithful 
as a prisoner in the state penitentiary 
when other men would have begun to 
despair. 

What does this mean to us? Is fi- 

delity a Christian virtue? Cf. Mt. 25:21; 
Lk. 16:10-12; 19:17; I Cor. 4:12; Rev. 
2:10. 
our day and time most truly display it- 
self in the home, in the school, in our 
business or trade or profession; in the 
political world, in the social world, in the 
religious world? 
3. We have an insight into the divine 
providence. Joseph said, toward the end 
of his life, “You meant evil against me 
but God meant it for good” (50:20); 
“You sold me here; for God sent me be- 
fore you to preserve life” (45:5). Look- 
ing back we see plainly that God was 
leading Joseph every step of the way, that 
he might occupy subsequently a high po- 
sition in Egypt and thus save his people 
from starvation, that his trials and labors 
were training him to handle himself in 
this position.” 

Paul said, “In everything God works 
for good with those who love him. He 
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BOOK NOTES 





THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA. By John A. Hardon. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 365 pp., $5. 

A number of books have been written 
in recent years to acquaint their readers 
with the various American churches. 
This one is distinctive in that it is writ- 
ten by a Jesuit scholar particularly for 
Roman Catholics, and is therefore a pic- 
ture of Protestantism (non-Roman Chris- 
tianity) as seen by a member of that 
strongly anti-Protestant organization. 
Father Herder has read widely and has 
given us an interesting and on the whole 
an accurate account of America’s more 
important non-Roman bodies (there is 
also a brief account of many of the lesser 
bodies). But the picture is always a bit 
out of focus; or, one might say, that the 
shadows are deepened, and the lights 
softened. The devout Roman Catholic 
will read the book and learn much about 
the Protestant churches, without really 
becoming acquainted with any of them. 

Presbyterianism, oddly enough, is de- 
scribed as ‘tan ecclesiastical system in 
which ultimate authority on earth is... 
vested . . . in a group of persons repre- 
senting a number of churches” which 
“denies that Christ founded the church 
as a visible institution.” Michael Ser- 
vetus was executed for denying the Trin- 
ity in Calvin’s Geneva, we are told, “and 
within sixty years 150 people were burnt 
for witchcraft.” It is not mentioned that 
Servetus had been condemned to die for 
the same cause in Roman Catholic Lyons, 
and had preserved his life only by flight, 
and that during the same period thou- 
sands of persons were burnt for witch- 
craft (and heresy) in Roman Catholic 
lands. “The link between Calvin and 
American Presbyterianism,” we are re- 
minded, “is John Knox, an apostate 
priest, who, because of his implication 
in the murder of Cardinal Beaton was 
i prisoner in the galleys for nineteen 
months.” 

The author has intended his book to 
be an informative one, and so within lim- 
its it is, but its underlying purpose, never 
long forgotten, is to discredit Protes- 
tantism and commend Roman Catho- 
licism. 

E. T. THOMPSON. 


does not say that all things are good 
but that God works for good with them 
who love God. It seems that there is a 
condition attached. God works in all 
things for good, if we have the right 
attitude toward God. Joseph had the 
right attitude and God blessed him. Do 
you have the right attitude toward God in 
times of prosperity, in times of adversity ? 
f not, have we a right to expect Paul’s 
promise to be fulfilled in our own lives? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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WANTED GENERAL PRACTITIONER by 

out-patient clinic connected with 70-bed 
Presbyterian Hospital. Mountain region. 
No home calls. Suitable for individual de- 
siring limited practice. Surgeon, Pediatri- 
cian and Otorhinolaryngologist constitute 
present medical staff. Write Dr. Lawson 
Tate, Banner Elk, N. C. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. Easy 
profitable home self-employment. Write: 
ADCO, Bastrop, Louisiana. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. ¥.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet P.—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 


Meaning of Paul for Today. 


Meridian Books, N. Y. $1.25, paper. 


Bible Dictionary for Boys and 
Compiled by Manuel and Odette Komroff. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


Bible and its Use. Nelle Morton. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis. $1.50. 





DEVOTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 
FOR 


EVERY MONTH > 
- Ruth C. Ikerman 


Thirty-six complete devo- 
tional programs—introduc- 
tion, meditation, and closing 
prayer—helps for the busy 
woman who must plan pro- 








grams for church or club. Ar- 
ranged by calendar months— 
three to each month—includ- 
ing some for seasonal holidays. 


-< Simple, readable, and chal- 


lenging,; yet lofty in perspec- 


= tive. $1.50 








IS GOD 
AT HOME? 


J. B. Phillips 


Thirty brief messages on 
basic Christian beliefs, pre- 
senting the meaning of Christ 
to the average man in lan- 
guage he can understand. 
Simply and sympathetically, 
they probe into the meaning 
of religion to man in his daily 
existence, and show him how 
he needs and can find the 
Christian life. The author is 


the famous British translator 
of the New Testament. $1.75 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Earl T. Sturgess, who received nation- 
wide publicity several years ago for lead- 
ing the Southeast church of Kansas City, 
Mo., in a “Not for Sale” campaign, de- 
signed to keep white people from leaving 
the community when Negroes moved in, 
recently announced his resignation to the 
congregation, in view of failure of the 
Session to seek an integrated member 
ship and to conduct a vacation church 
school without racial restrictions. His 
future plans were not announced. 

C. Don Coffey, from Stanfield, N. C., to 
3504-B Seminary Ave., Richmond 27, Va., 
where he is beginning graduate work at 
Union Seminary. 

Watt Jeffries, from Rockville, Md., to 
the Sequoyah Hills church, 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

B. E. Dotson, from Mt. 
the Carthage, N. C., 

N. G. Barron, from Americus, Ga., to 
223 N. Randolph St., Eufaula, Ala. 

E. A. J. Seddon, Jr., from San Saba, 
Texas, to Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico. 
Until August 1: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico. 

Donald G. Miller, of the Union Semi- 
nary, Va., faculty, is now on sabbatical 
leave, accompanied by his family. He 
will study in Switzerland. 


USA Ministers 

Walter A. Groves, from Centre 
Danville, Ky., to Abadan 
Technology, Abadan, Iran. 

Charles R. Ford, from Denver, 
8610 Alta Vista Dr., Arvada, 

William QO. Harris, from 
J., to assistant pastor, 
church, 
ton, Md. 

Ellis W. Deibeler, Jr., 
to 400 Westmont Dr., Alhambra, Calif. 

William A. Rail, from Elizabeth, IIl., to 
Harmony Church, Rt. 3, Clarksville, Ark. 

Mayo Yates Smith from Bloomfield, 
Ind., to the First church, 201 S. Market, 
Winamac, Ind. 


DEATHS 

John Hunter Grey, 84, died at his home 
in Bedford, Va., May 11. Mr. Grey was 
pastor of the Bedford church from 1507 
until his retirement in 1944. A minister 
son is John H., 2d, Williamsburg, Va. 

Samuel H. Fulton, 57, pastor of the 
Laurinburg, N. C., church for 27 years, 
died of a heart attack May 19. Dr. Fulton 
was a member of the board of the new 
Consolidated. college and of Presbyterian 
Junior College. 
LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


David A. Steere, now completing post- 
graduate study at Union Seminary, New 


3700 Keowee 


Olive, N. C., to 
church. 


College, 
Institute of 


Colo., t 
Colo. 
Princeton, N 
Warner Memorial 
10123 Connecticut Ave., Kensing- 


Trenton, Mich., 


York, has been named assistant super- 
visor of student field work and assistant 
professor of pastoral leadership at Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary. 

John Bright, Union Seminary, Va., will 
deliver the Centennial Class Lectures at 
Louisville Seminary next January 21-24 
on “The Authority of the Bible.” John 
Calvin Reid, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be the 
preacher for the same period. 


MISSIONARIES 

Recently appointed by the Presbyterian 
U. S. Board are the following: 

Dawn Kyoto Aoto will be sent to a 
Japanese colony in the West Brazil mis- 
sion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anton John Gillies, Aus- 
tin, Texas, are going to Brazil as mass 
communication and literary missionaries 
for work in radio and television. 

Rose Cameron, Raleigh, N. C., 
listic missionary to North Brazil. 

To Korea: Patricia Mae Heilig, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., medical missionary 
for a three-year term. 

To Africa: Or. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Farrior, medical; LaVerne Geneva O’Rear, 
Idabel, Okla., will be matron for the 
Central School at Lubondai; Mary Ethel 
Talley, Waco, Texas, teacher in the Cen- 
tral School for a three-year term. 


evange- 


Missionary resignations recently ac- 
cepted by the Nashville Board include: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Garan- 
huns, for health reasons, December 1957. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Butler, formerly 
of the Brazil mission, June 1. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Pressly, 
Mexico, retiring January 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Punt, formerly 
of the Congo, resigned April 1 for work 
in Port St. Joe, Fla. 

Claribel Moles, Soonchun, 
signed effective June 1, to 
Samuel Crawford. 


Taxco, 


Korea, re- 
marry Lt. 





Poa h Colleg 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C, PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Now Offers Two Great PLUS VALUES— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE for all students and CONTINUED EDUCATION 
for its graduates—The opportunity for maximum fulfillment of natural aptitudes 
during college and continuing development after graduation. 
and sciences of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 


A college of liberal arts 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Associaton, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. Charges average 
$370 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence, 

Moderate charges. Endow- 

ed. Christian emphasis. A.A. 

and A.S. degrees. Graduates 

transfer to best colleges as juniors. 

Professor each ten students. Personal 

attention. Scientific tests and guidance. 

Athletics. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 

paratory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 

Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 

Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 











Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 


Danville, Ky. 








Lam ibetiex 


Duke Univers; ty 


" Duran, 
; Nec. 


" THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 








